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I  LINCOLN'S  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS  j 
J      offE.  OF  GREATEST  IN  HISTORY       j 


(By  A.  Heber  Winder.) 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  short 
article  on  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress to  repeat  any  part  of  this  great 
oration,  or  to  attempt  to  interpret  any 
of  Its  thoughts.  The  oration  is  too 
well  known  and  the  thoughts  too  eas- 
ily understood  to  need  interpretation. 
I  merely  desire  to  follow  out  the  in- 
structions given  me  and  tell  a  little 
of  the  surrounding  circumstances  and 
to  make  a  mere  comment  on  the  ora- 
tion as  a  whole. 

It  was  David  Wills,  of  Gettysburg. 
Pa.,  who  first  suggested  the  creation 
of  a  national  cemetery  on  the  Gettys- 
burg battlefield,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion and  co-operation  of  Governor 
Curtin,  he  purchased  the  land  and 
superintended  the  improvements.  On 
November  2,  1863,  Mr.  "Wills  wrote  the 
president  a  formal  invitation  to  take 
part  in  the  dedication,  two  weeks 
later. 

It  was  a  time  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
extremely  busy..  Not  alone  with  the  im- 
portant and  complicated  affairs  of 
the  various  armies,  but  also  with  the 
preparation  of  his  annual  message  to 
Congress.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  uncertain 
whether  he  could  take  enough  time 
to  go  to  Gettysburg  at  all.  Finally  he 
accepted   the   Invitation. 

Very  little  time  was  spent  in  the 
preparation  of  his  address.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  latter  half  of  the 
speech  was  written  with  lead  pencil 
in  less  than  an  hour's  time  and  on 
the   very    morning  of  the  dedication. 

Edward  Everett,  the  greatest  speak- 
er in  America  at  that  time,, had  been 
chosen  to  deliver  the  oratiph  of  the 
day.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  invited 
as  the  representative  of  the  govern- 
ment, "to  take  part  in  the  dedication 
and  to  make  a  few  appropriate  re- 
marks." 

It  was  fully  noon  before  Mr.  Ev- 
erett began  his  address,  after  which, 
for  two  hours,  he  held  the  assembled 


multitude   in   rapt   attention    with    his 
masterful  oration. 

Audience  Overwhelmed. 

When  Mr.  Everett  had  completed 
and  the  band  had  performed  its  usual 
wusical  Interludes,  President  Lincoln 
rose  to  fill  the  part  assigned  to  him  in 
the  program.  Every  one  felt  that 
Mr.  Everett  was  the  mouthpiece,  the 
organ  of  expression  of  the  thought 
and  feeling  of  the  hour,  and  took  it 
for  granted  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
there  as  a  mere  figure-head — the 
mere  culminating  decoration  of  the 
pageant  of  the  day. 

The  people  were  totally  unprepared 
for  what  they  heard  and  could  not 
realize  his  words.  When  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  finished  and  had  taken  his  seat, 
there  was  little  or  no  applause.  Mr. 
Lincoln  himself  felt  that  his  speech 
had    been   a  failure. 

The  next  morning,  the  speech  was 
printed  in  the  newspapers  and  im- 
mediately it  affected  the  country  as 
a  great  speech.  And  why?  Here  was 
an  uneducated  man  who  never  went  to 
school  more  than  six  months  in  his 
life.  Here  was  a  man  who  had  never 
been  trained  in  the  art  of  oratory. 
He  had  not  even  been  chosen  the 
orator  of  the  day.  He  was  merely  the 
chief  executive  of  the  nation,  placed 
on  the  program  as  a  representative 
of  the  government.  And  yet,  he  deliv- 
ered i  what  is  now  acknowledged  the 
greater  oration  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

One  would  very  naturally  expect 
to  find  the  oration  of  Mr.  Everett 
handed  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration as  a  masterpiece  of  American 
oratory — while  the  address  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  would  soon  be  forgotten.  But 
fate  had  decreed  otherwise,  for  the 
long  studied  and  carefully  delivered 
oration  of  Mr.  Everett  has  been  lost, 
while  the  address  of  Mr.  Lincoln  has 
deepened  with  time.  Since  this  is 
true,  the  address  of  Mr.  Lincoln  must 
contain  certain  elements  of  greatness 
whioh.  bear  the  stamp  of  time.    What- 


are  these  elements  of  greatness?  Why 
is  this  one  address  considered  Amer- 
ica's   greatest    oration  ? 

Life  and  Character  Portrayed, 

The  only  answer  I  can  suggest,  is 
because  it  was  Lincoln.  Every  sen- 
tence, every  word,  every  thought,  re- 
flected the  whole  life  and'  character 
i  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  believe  that  every 
J  trait  of  character  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
j  which  Dr.  Pess  will  develop  in  his 
address  on  "The  Humanity  of  Lin- 
1  coin,"  next  Sunday,  can  readily,  be 
found  in  this  one  oration.  Strength  of 
mind  and  character,  a  whole  world 
of  human  kindness,  simplicity  of  lan- 
guage yet  grandeur  of  thought,  per- 
fect dedication,  above  all  manhood, 
| with  omnipresent  the  call  to  work  and 
duty — all  are  emphasized  in  a  few, 
simple,  plain  English  words.  These 
are  the  main  characteristics  of  the 
Gettysburg  address  and  these  are  the 
[main  traits  of  the  character  of  Mr. 
{Lincoln. 

Untutored  and  untrained,  except  in 
the  self-communication  of  his  own 
great  soul,  carrying  in  his  mind  and 
heart  the  great  burdens  of  a  badly 
disrupted  nation,  with  the  eyes  of  the 
world  upon  his  much  beloved  mother 
country,  he  sounded  the  very  keynote 
of  true  Americanism — the  love  of 
country,  the  pride  in  the  equality,  of 
all  men,  the  pledge  to  duty  and  ser- 
vice, the  dedication  to  the  one  idea 
that  a  "government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth."  This  is  the 
central  theme  and  the  keynote  of 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address.  And  In 
the  future,  as  long  as  the  American 
nation  exists,  generations  upon  gen- 
erations of  Americans  will  know  and 
love  the  character  of  Mr,  Lincoln. 
And  if  time  will  destroy  every  other 
record  or  annal  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  life, 
excepting  this  one  oration  and  the 
people  are  compelled  to  go  to  this 
bne  oration  as  the  sole  source  of  all 
of  their  information  concerning  the 
Great  Emancipator,  the  character  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  will  be  just  as  well  un- 
derstood and  just  as  highly  respected 
by  all  true  Americans, 
jf  In  this  coming  centennial  of  the 
birth  of  Lincoln,  let  us  strive  to  re- 
ipiember  the  true  Lincoln;  let  us  pay 
a  fitting  homage  to  one  of  our  great- 
est Americans;  let  us  honor  him  as  a 
statesman,  as  an  orator,  aa  a  leader  of 
men.  as  an  Emancipator — but  above  all 
let  us  honor   him   because  he   was   a 
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Denies  Lincoln  Rode 
Horse  to  Gettysburg 
for  Famous  Speech 

Springfield,  111.,  Feb.  12— (INS)— 
Lincoln,  as  it's  often  stated,  did 
not  ride  a  horse  into  Gettysburg 
the  day  he  delivered  his  famous 
address  there.  Instead  he  rode  in 
a  carriage  "with  two  or  three  other 
men." 

Recalling  that  day  of  long  ago, 
Charles  W.  "Daddy"  Schick,  81, 
oldest  legionnaire  in  Illinois,  who 
heard  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg,  de- 
clared he  "remembers  the  day  as 
if  it  were  yesterday." 

"Our  family  watched  the  presi- 
dent go  by  our  house  in  a  carriage 
I  with  three  or  four  other  men  on 
their  way  to  the  Gettysburg  ceme- 
tery," he  said.  "My  father  pointed 
out  the  president  to  us,  and  I  re- 
member that  he  wore  a  high  silk 
hat.  After  the  procession  had 
passed,  I  followed  to  the  cemetery 
and  stood  in  the  crowd  as  Lincoln 
spoke.  I'll  never  forget  how  that 
huge  audience  was  awed  by  that 
brief  speech." 
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THE  story  of  Lincoln's  journey  to 
Gettysburg  in  November,  i863, 
and  the  address  he  made  on  the 
battlefield  has  been  told  in  much  de- 
tail. 

But  just  now  there  is  keen  rivalry 
over  a  relic  of  that  event.  Who,  will 
finally  own  it — the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society  wants  it — I  do  not 
know. 

Charles  Greist,  of  York  Springs, 
cousin  of  the  late  Congressman 
Greist,  Republican  leader  of  Lancas- 
ter, owns  the  saddle  blanket  upon 
which  Lincoln  rode  in  Gettysburg 
that  memorable  day. 

The  President  was  a  guest  oi 
Judge  Wills  and  remained  at  his 
home  overnight. 

Clad  in  long  black  frock  coat,  such 
as  he  invariably  wore,  and  with  an 
unusually  tall  silk  hat  upon  his  head, 
Lincoln  fared  forth  on  horseback  in 
a  little  procession  through  the 
streets  of  Gettysburg. 

The  steed  was  gayly  caparisoned 
in  honor  of  his  illustrious  rider  and 
the  saddle  blanket  was  a  work  of 
art. 

How  Mr.  Greist  got  it  I  do  not 
know,  but  he  has  it  and  all  the  data 
required  to  vouch  for  its  genuine- 
ness. 

GIRARD 
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Picture  In  A  Million! 


By  JOSEPH   GIES 


For  nearly  a  hundred  years  historians, 
Lincoln  scholars  and  Civil  War  fans 
regretted  the  technical  difficulty  that  pre- 
vented the  photographic  recording  of 
one  of  U.S.  history's  greatest  moments : 
Lincoln  at  Gettysburg.  A  remarkable 
piece  of  photographic  detective  work  at 
last  supplied  such  a  picture.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  of  the  600  photos 
in  "Lincoln  —  A  Picture  Story  Of  His 
Life,"  by  Stefan  Lorant,  scheduled  to  be 
published  next  week  by  Harper's  in  a 
new  edition. 

Famed  Civil  War  photographer 
Mathew  B.  Brady  had  an  operator  on 
hand  for  the  dedication  of  the  battle- 
field 94  years  ago  next  Tuesday.  Noti- 
fied that  the  President  was  to  speak,  the 
Brady  operator  was  in  position  in  front 


For  90  years  America  had  no  picture  of 

Lincoln  at  Gettysburg.  Then  came  an  amazing  discovery 


of  the  speakers'  stand.  But  in  that  pre- 
film  day,  the  photographer  had  to  put 
sensitizing  solution  on  a  glass  plate.  By 
the  time  this  was  done,  America's  great- 
est —  and  shortest  —  oration  was  over. 

But  the  photographer  had  actually 
taken  a  picture  of  Lincoln  earlier  with- 
out realizing  it.  He  had  opened  his  lens 
for  a  random  shot  —  perhaps  merely  to 
get  rid  of  what  he  thought  was  a  defec- 
tive plate. 

The  resulting  photo  was  thrust  away 
in  the  Brady  files.  When  Congress  later 
purchased  the  Brady  collection,  the 
photo  went  to  Washington  to  be  buried 
in  the  National  Archives,  not  even 
labeled  "Gettysburg." 

It  was  more  than  90  years  before 
Archivist  Josephine  Cobb  came  upon 


the  plate  and  studied  a  tiny  but  interest- 
ing detail  —  what  looked  like  a  review- 
ing stand.  Enlarging  the  picture  some 
100  times,  Miss  Cobb  corroborated  her 
guess  —  it  was  a  reviewing  stand.  Could 
it  be  the  Gettysburg  ceremony? 

Leading  Lincoln  experts  were  notified 
including  Lorant,  who,  as  a  specialist 
in  Lincoln  photos,  was  especially  inter- 
ested. The  picture  was  further  enlarged, 
until  the  detail  was  250  times  its  original 
size.  The  result  was  a  scholar's  thrill  — 
for  one  by  one,  the  Lincoln  experts  were 
able  to  identify  Ward  Hill  Lamon,  who 
introduced  the  President  at  Gettysburg, 
Governor  Curtin  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Lincoln  himself.  At  right  is  the  picture 
—  the  only  photo  taken  of  Lincoln  at 
-  Gettysburg.  The  End 
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GETTYSBURG,  NOVEMBER  19,  1863:    It's  one  of  600  pictures  gathered  by  Lincoln  expert  Stefan  Lorant 
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CAMERA  MAN  AT  GETTYSBURG 

A  photographer  at  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
on  Nov.  19,  1863,  lost  the  supreme  op- 
portunity of  his  career:  he  did  not  have 
his  camera  ready  when  Abraham  Lin- 
coln got  up  to  make  "a  few  appropriate 
remarks."  The  remarks  were  indeed, 
as  has  since  been  realized,  appropriate, 
but  they  were  also  few.  The  gold  of 
Lincoln's  speech  took  up  so  much  less 
space  than  the  brass  and  silver  of 
Everett's,  which  had  preceded  it,  that 
the  lena  was  not  focused,  the  plate 
inserted.  The  camera  was  adequate, 
for  it  has  preserved  to  this  day  a  rec- 
ognizable Lincoln  making  his  first  In- 
augural Address.  It  was  the  man  who 
failed. 

Or  perhaps  he  did  not  wholly  fail. 
The  Library  of  Congress  has  just  re- 
leased a  photograph  thought  to  have 
been  taken  by  Matthew  Brady  at  the 
time  of  the  dedication  ceremonies, 
though  probably  before  Lincoln  began 
to  speak.  Possibly  everybody,  includ- 
ing the  President,  was  waiting  for  Ev- 
erett, who  arrived  half  or  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  late.  Maybe  the  head 
we  see  in  the  confusion  of  this  photo- 
graph is  Mr.  Lincoln's,  and  maybe  it 
is  not.  The  pose,  at  least,  is  character- 
istic— the  kindly  bend  of  the  tall  man's 
head  as  he  may  have  been  greeting 
some  one.  But  the  enlarged  fragment 
of  this  picture  bears  some  resemblance 
to  a  well-known  photograph  of  the 
crowd  at  the  dedication  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  Alexander  Gardner.  The 
mystery  remains.  And  a  blurred  blob 
of  a  face,  though  it  may  be  dramatic, 
is  not  a  new  portrait  of  Lincoln. 

But  we  may  not  need  such  a  por- 
trait. Perhaps,  on  any  day  of  the  year, 
it  is  enough  that  we  remember  the 
words  which  Lincoln  certainly  spoke, 
even  while  Brady  or  Gardner  fumbled 
with  his  camera.  Perhaps  it  is  enough 
that  from  time  to  time  we  renew  the 
high  resolve  that  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment for  which  Lincoln  gave  his  life 
"shall  not  perish  from  the  earth."  A 
photographic  negative  may  fade  but 
this  positive,  this  print  on  the  Ameri- 
can consciousness,  can  endure  forever. 
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